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customs are purely local, and subject neither to introduction nor diffusion. 
Many folk-lorists, however, entertain opposite views. Besides, the word 
Aryan, as applied to custom and opinion, is of very doubtful utility. This 
term was introduced as the result of linguistic comparison ; but whether 
custom and belief are parallel to language, and differences of speech a 
guide to opinion and usage, is a disputed question. Archaeology and cra- 
niology of late have been considered to suggest views quite different from 
those set forth by philologists. 

These considerations are not stated with intent to criticise, but to illus- 
trate the various branches of inquiry suggested by Mr. Gomme's book. 
Folk-lore, as material calculated to be of use in examining ethnologic prob- 
lems, is too obviously useful and interesting to require any apology. The 
labors of the President of the Folk-Lore Society will be appreciated, what- 
ever may be the differences of opinion as to theoretical conclusions. 

W. W.N. 

Von den Steinen, Karl. Die Bakairi-Sprache. Worterverzeichnis, 
Satze, Sagen, Grammatik. Mit Beitragen zu einer Lautlehre der karai- 
bischen Grundsprache. Leipzig. K. F. Koehler's Antiquarium, 1892. 
xvi, 404 S. 

This work embodies the results of investigations carried on by Karl von 
den Steinen, the well-known traveller and ethnologist, during the second 
Xingii expedition (1887-1888), with regard to the language of the Bakairi, 
a South American Indian tribe, the western division of whom are to be 
found eastward from the sources of the Tapajoz, and the eastern westward 
from the sources of the Xingii. 

Invaluable to the philologist and to the student of the psychology of lan- 
guage from its wealth of detail with respect to phonology and grammar, 
the book contains much of interest for the folk-lorist and mythologist. 
Full lists (accompanied, wherever possible, by etymological interpreta- 
tions) are given of the names of the different parts of the body, terms of 
relationship, names of natural phenomena, animals, plants, etc., names of 
weapons, tools, objects of art, together with a number of personal and place 
names. A few examples may be cited here : — 

lytime zopano, Second Finger = Help of the Father (i. e., thumb). 

Kxamdk imk\, Finger = Son of the Hand. 

£yato pttre, Soul = Shadow. 

Parat&ba, Sea = Water-no-house (*. <?., waste of water). 

Tslsi, Compass = Sun (because von den Steinen indicated with the nee- 
dle the position of the sun at noon). 

Ntina, Watch = Moon (because it went day and night). 

Miiti, Southern Cross = Bird-snare. 

Kypdta, Orion = Frame for drying mandioca. 

K^oAta-zweri, Sirius = One of the cross-beam of the mandioca-stage. 

Tetatiyit], Pleiades = Heap of mandioca-grains fallen from the frame. 

Tetatiyiri yUe, Aldebaran = Father of the heap («'. <?., Pleiades). 

The Milky Way is a great hollow tree with its roots in the south ; at festi- 
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vals it is drummed upon. Some of the more interesting animal and plant 
names are these : — 

Karasbto, electric eel = Lord of fishes. 

Meyo ireyiru, red tree-ant = Ape-ant. 

Tutuyeq, tapir, hog = Hairy. 

SaMi, bark = Tree-skin. 

Yemaridli, species of palm = Hand-leaf. 

Amongst the proper names, the most interesting are : Orbika (Evil Be- 
ing) and Kxeri (Creator of the present Bakairf race), baka'iri (a Bakairf 
Indian) and k\ardiba (a Portuguese, Brazilian). 

Pages 209 to 244 are taken up with legends of the Bakairf. The native 
text, to which interlinear and free translations are added, is given in pho- 
netic transcription. The myths recorded are : The Creation ; How Kamu- 
schini made Women ; The Hunting of Keri and the Fox ; The Deer gets 
Mandioca from the Bagadu-fish ; The Jaguar and the Ant-bear. 

Kyamusini (to be explained from the words for sun in several Caraib 
dialects — in Pareni, Kamusi), the oldest of all the ancestors, is represented 
as dwelling in heaven, and with him the creation legend begins. With him 
appear Oka, the Jaguar, son of Mero (grandmother of Keri and Kame), 
Kyeri (the creator, not the ancestor, of the present, but not of the very 
first, Bakairf and other Indian tribes), and his twin brother Kyame (the cre- 
ator of several tribes, especially of the Nu-Amak, but not the ancestor of 
them). K\eri is the chief hero of Bakairf legend, and is wiser and more 
powerful than K\ame. The names of the twins seem to be derived from 
the words for sun (K&me, in Mehinakii) and moon {Keri, in Pareni), al- 
though while Kyame is in legend always weaker than K\eri, his name cor- 
responds to that of the sun and Kyfri's to that of the moon. The legend of 
the creation is a very interesting one, involving several failures on the part 
of Kamuschini to make wives for Oka; two were made, however, which 
were good, after a number of beings had been made and killed. 

The story of Keri and the Fox is very curious, for in it Kame enters into 
a mouse, is eaten by the fox, who afterwards vomits, and his bones are 
gathered and blown upon by Keri, when Kame rises again to life. The 
tale of the Jaguar and the Tamandua is humorous, the former being duped, 
but is best read in the original, the jests being such as the Indians can 
most appreciate. 

The author, in notes to these legends, gives many interesting items of 
folk-lore. The mythology of the Caraib peoples, judged by the specimens 
here given, will well repay careful study, and it is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor von den Steinen will again be able to visit these interesting Indians. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 



